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The Children's Neivspaper, Week Ending February 24, 1045 


Nation Unto Nation 


‘ D ADio Paris is starting again its service in 

^ English. It is yet another sign of the 
recovery of France and the rebirth of full 
comradeship between the two peoples. In 
her dark days Radio de Londres was for France 
the voice of the free, bringing the certainty 
of hope and deliverance to those who listened 
in secret to the unfailing messages from across 
the Channel. Now, in turn, Radio Paris, 
freed from its slavery to the Nazis, begins to 
speak one of the world’s great languages for 
the free people to hear. 

The war has enhanced the miracle of radio 
speech. To some masters of the art of the 
microphone, such as Mr Churchill and 
Mr Roosevelt, is has brought added renown. 
The people of this country have been instructed 
and exhorted by the voices of authority as 
never before, and have been stimulated to 
action by the voices of those who lead the 
nation. It has been a mighty power for good, 
but it has also been a njighty power for evil. 

The Voice of the Free 

.In the hands of Hitler and his gang radio 
'has been an instrument of vast resourcefulness 
dedicated to evil things. Without this invisible 
vveapon of command and subterfuge it is 
doubtful whether the Nazi stranglehold on 
Germany and other parts of Europe would 
have become so complete in so short a time. 
The marvel of science was used to establish a 
tyranny over men’s minds and bodies, and the 
secret of its grip was in the ability of the radio 
voice to instil fear and then obedience into the 
heart of the ordinary citizen. . 

J^ADio’s biggest victory for freedom was in the 
battle for France. From the moment that 
France fell freedom’s unconquerable voice 
daily penetrated the bastions of tyranny. 
Just as the walls of Jericho were said to haye 
fallen at the sound of the people’s shout, 
so the voice of the free shopk the walls of the 
modern tyrant’s citadel. Radio loosened the 
grip of falsehood, gave the answer to lies, 
provided, facts in the place of rumour, and 
renewed the hearts of doubting men. Radio 
fought- and won a valiant victory for freedom 
•and displayed its ability to turn the barriers 
dividing nations into links that bind. 

At the entrance to Broadcasting House the 
BBC displays its, proud motto, “Nation, 
shall speak peace unto nation ”~-a motto which 
the cynic has often mocked at during the war. 
Radio, it is true, has the power of peace or of 
war. It can be turned to either ^employment 
. with great ease. In the hands of eVil men it 
can be an agent for evil without parallel in 
history, but in ' the hands* of responsible 


controllers its power for good is-incalculable. 
It will be as important to control its use in 
the post-war ^ivorld as it will be to control the 
production of armaments. Nation may speak 
peace to nation, but it may also speak hatred 
and enmity. 

J^ADio may be the means of creating a world 
friendship on a scale hitherto impossible. It 
know^ no frontiers and is able to span the 
globe. It can enter every home, and^/visit 
every fireside. Its word is immediate and its 
technique compels the speaker to be clear and 
understandable. Some of its miracles have 
been seen in war. How many more are there 
to be achieved in peace when the voice of the 
free men everywhere in the world is able to. 
speak without hindrance ! 

Radio will penetrate, for instance, behind the 
walls of superstition and ignorance in Africa. 
The voice of the free will promote the education 
of peoples immersed in ancient ways and 
customs, and hitherto unresponsive to the 
thoughts and practice of the modern world. 
An enormous range of simple instruction and 
administration opens up when radio methods 
are applied to lead the forv/ard; march of 
Africa’s peoples. 

The vast populations of rural India and 
Asia, too, are a field for radio exploration, 
where new methods of farming, ways of 
sanitation and hygiene, and so on, need expound¬ 
ing and proclaiming to many millions. The 
age-long lethargy and apathy may be broken 
by the new magic of radio which instructs and 
stimulates and is, in addition, persistent and 
patient in its attack. 

The Miracle of the Wireless Wave 

Just as men’s hearts and minds were 
maintained in hope at France’s darkest hour, 
so throughout the world all those who wish to 
share in the life of the civilised free men may 
be sustained and encouraged by this miracle 
of the wireless wave. The appreciation of 
culture and beauty^ of art and literature, of 
drama and history, may be broadcast far and' 
wide to all the peoples. 

^s a method of creating a.nd maintaining 
world understandingand friendship radio is 
still in its infancy, but there is one keystone 
on which it most surely rests. To claim the 
minds and hearts of listeners and to call on 
them for daring response, the voice must be 
the voice of the free. Radio de Londres 
helped to win the,battle for the soul of France 
because its voice was the voice of freedom. 
The radios of the post-war world will win their 
victories if they have the same authority and 
the same challenge. 


A Successor TO Pelorus Jack 


Y'isitors to Wellington, the 
seaport capital of New Zea¬ 
land, are again being escorted in 
by an excited dolphin, or por¬ 
poise. ; 

In the early years of this 
century, Pelorus Jack, the ifiost 
famous dolphin in the world, 
used to meet practically every 
steamer crossing Cook • Strait, 
which runs between the,North 
and South Islands of New Zea¬ 
land. He would pick the vessel 
up just outside French Pass, 
Nelson, and accompany it for 
some miles, gambolling round the 
bows and rubbing* alongside. 

Pelorus Jack was protected by 
Government regulations, the 


Cabinet of .New Zealand from 
time to time renewing a clause 
in the fisheries regulations which 
made him immune .from attack. 
He was classed as a Grampus 
griseus, or Risso’s dolphin; his 
colour was slatey white, and he 
was 'between. 14 to 16 feet in' 
length. Pelorus Jack was last 
seen in 1912. 

Now another dolphin has taken 
up its- abode in Pelorus Sound 
and regularly visits ships, play¬ 
ing about their bows in a similar 
way to Pelorus Jack. This 
dolphin, which is much smaller 
than the original grey, dolphin, 
is pale grey all over, except the 
flukes, the dorsal fin,, a crescent 


mark near the blow-hole, and a 
broad band on either side 
between mouth and fins, which 
are black. Known to scientists 
as Cephalorhynchus hectori, this 
animal has relatives in the 
seas of New Zealand and South 
Africa, the genus being dis¬ 
tinguished by the dorsal- fin 
being rounded and the snout 
blunt; there is no beak, as in 
nearly all the dolphins and 
porpoise group. 

The.appearance of the dolphin 
has aroused considerable interest 
in New Zealand, and it has been 
given the title of Pelorus Jack 
the' Second. Every care has been 
taken to preserve its life. 
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Gift From India 


The coat v/orn by this Australian pilot in Belgium is of the 
sort used by hillsmen in the Punjab, India. The airman belongs 
to a squadron that has been-adopted by the Punjabi people, 
who send many comforts of which this jacket is a sample. 


A BRITON IN AMERICA 


. YOUNG man, \\i\o was just 
beginning to master words 
of one syllable when, the first 
copy of the C N was given him, 
and has since become a citizen 
of the world through years of 
wartime journeyings, has coined 
a motto, “If you wish to love 
and value England, follow my 
example and go abroad.” 

/He has just returned home 
with a very kindly feeling for 
New York, where he has recently 
spent six weeks. In a way, he 
says, no western city, can seem 
more foreign to an'Englishman 


than New York, and yet he felt 
-at home there. The reputation 
of British goods is sq high, he 
says, that ,in every high class 
tailor's shop one sees the notice, 
“British made,” “Real Yorkshire 
tweed,” and so forth., But what 
really won his heart was the 
sight in the best confectionery 
shops of notices placed over 
sweets or cakes, “Made from an 
old English recipe.” v 

That simple claim, says our 
young wanderer, made him feel 
. that here was really a home fr^m 
home. 


New Role For Flatford Mill 


(Constable’s mill at Flatford in 
Suffolk is to be the first field 
centre of the Council for the 
Promotion of Field Studies. 

By the summer the mill should 
. have been made ready.to receive 
pioneer parties of students, pupils 
from schools, members of clubs, 
and others. Under the direction 
of Mr E. A. R. Ennion, the author, 
artist, and naturalist, they will 
spend, say a week at a time 


studying the natural history and 
old buildings of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Anyone interested can join 
by applying to Mr P. H. C. 
Butler of Primrose Farm, Little 
Wilbraham, Cambridge. '* 

The mill has been leased from 
the National Trust, and the 
Carnegie Trust has offered £2000 
to equip it, . It is hoped to open 
four or -five other centres in 
different parts of England. 


I 
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The WTorld’s Workers 
Plan For Peace 

VV/hile Mr Winstotl Churchill, President Roosevelt^ and 
Marshal Stalin were holding their historic Ccwiference at 
Yalta on the Black Sea;^-re|Miesentatives' of "38 workers-vorganisa- 
tions of the allied uatidns-and-seven* neutral-<x>untries -were 
also discussing the world’s future at the County Hall in London. 

This World Trade Union Con- imions should/ be closely aaso- 
f^rence was summoned by the ciated with the economic and 
leaders’ of Bntish trade unionism; social council propose in the 
-suidit is the first time that so Dumbarton Oaks plan for'world 
comprehensive a meeting has security. ‘ ' , 

beeri called by any section of the , An iAmerican delegate pledged 
Labour movement. the workers of his country to 

Mr Churchill sent the confer- support any measures considered 
encs a message of: good wi^es. necessary to. guarantee that the 
and expressed the hope that the. aggressor nations would never 
same high principles shown by have "the opportunity, nor the 
the trade unions in the past five> means, to renew their aggression, 
hard years of war would inspire The^.attitude of .the Russian 
their work in the years ahead. representatives was one of un- 
Our dept^ty Prime Minister, Mr 
Attlee, in addressing the confer¬ 
ence, emphasised the supreme 

valuej.of close personal relation- i3eoi^ ha\fe suffered. 

—** 1 ...^- .—I- Gf course, the great decisions 

to :ensure peeure, security, and 
woiid prosperity must be taken 
by the political leaders of the 
United - Nations—that has been 

_ one of the main purposes of the 

world importance, including *the Crimea Conference. But the 
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compromising severity with Get^n, 
many. This is entirely underr 
standable in view of all that their 


ships between workers in dif- 
iferfent countries. 

The conference, which was pre¬ 
sided over in turn by a Briton, an 
American, , a Russian, .and a 
Frenchman, discussed subjects bf 


furtherance of the allied war 
effort, the attitude of the trade 
unions towards a peace settle¬ 
ment, and problems of recon¬ 
struction. 

Perhaps the most striking 
speech came from Sir Walter 
Citrine, secretary of the British 
Trade Union Congress, vdip went 
to some pains to stress the need 
for the utter and complete defeat 
of Germany if the world is to en¬ 
joy and keep the peace for which 
it hopes and yearns. Further 
than that, he declared, military 
occupation and govemmenjt of 
Germany by the military ‘ occu¬ 
piers, will have to continue until 
the evil system which the Fascist- 
Nazi dictators sought to impose 
upon the world is completely ex¬ 
terminated, root and branch; 
that might take a long time. Sir 
Walter urged, too, that the trade 


world’s . millions 'Of w'orkers are 
the backbone of human life and 
^the instruments of world pros¬ 
perity wellbeing. As they 
are organised ^d can speak 
thrcMigh the trade union move¬ 
ment,, such; a conference as has 
met in London is important. 

It ia no oasy matter to reconcile 
the interests of workers of all the 
nations, eaidi* with its own pecu¬ 
liar point oL view, even though, 
on the-tsominon aims of peace, 
security, and prosperity, they are 
all: agreed. But it is by meeting 
together,' and only In that way, 
that things can be sorted out and 
harmony secured. 

In the first World Trade Union 
Conference we • have no doubt 
that good seeds have been sown 
which, vnth care, patience, an^i 
understanding, will yield an 
abundant harvest. 


Birthplace of a Queen 


^LEVES, or Cleve, taken in the 
^ recent advance towards the' 
Rhine, has the distinction of 
being the first big German , town 
to be captured by the British. 

CJleves is also an ancient town 
with a special interest to this 
country. It once gavp us a 
queen. In the fine castle here,'" 
called the Schwanenburg, was 
born Anne of Cleves^ 

That was iif 1515. Twenty- 
four years later Anne, throiigh 
no fault of her own, fdund her¬ 
self betrothed to the much- 
married Henry the Eighth. 

Anne left Cleves and made 
her way Ho “ Calais, where on 
December 11, 1539, she was met 
with much ceremony by a host 
of distinguished English gentle¬ 
men,. doubtless all over-anxious 
to find favour in the eyes of 
their future queen. Bad weather 
held up the Channel crossing 
until after Christmas, but 


eventually she landed at Deal. 
' After further pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance—at Dover, Sitting- 
bourne, and ^Canterbury—Anne 
arrived at Rochester, and there 
she and Henry first met. 

The next day Henry is said to 
have expreifeed some disappoint¬ 
ment to Thomas Cromwell, that 
he found her “nothing so fair 
as had been reported.” Be that 
as it may, it is certain, that the 
Kipg henceforth showed ho 
enthusiasm for this, his fourth, 
match. Married they were, but 
there-^was no happiness in it for 
either. Within a few months 
the marriage was dissolved. 

Henry, undeterred, proceeded 
to further matrimonial essa 5 ^s, 
and Anne, seemingly quite con¬ 
tent, settled down to spend the 
rest of her -years in England, 
comfortable in an unsung, un- 
hpnoured, but unhazardous, 
obscurity. 


The New Civil Serviee Chief 


giR Edward Bridges is to be the 
new Head of the Civil Ser¬ 
vice, The post of chief official of 
the Civil Service, with all its 
Ministries and other depart¬ 
ments of State, is one of tre¬ 
mendous responsibility.' 

Sir Edward Bridges, who is 52 
years of age, is the son of a 
former Foot Laureate, Dr Robert 
Bridges. He had a brilliant 


school and University career, 
served in the last war, in which 
he won the Military Cross, joined 
the Civil Service in 1919 and has 
been secretary of the War 
Cabinet since 1938. 

In one of his poems the Poet 
Laureate exhorted youth to 
“Press Onward.” His own son 
has now reached the highest posi¬ 
tion in his chosen sphere. 


The: Crimea 
Conference 

The Crimea^Conference of 
the Three Powers was an 
outstanding success. Here 
ate ■ its main^ results ’and 
decisions: * ■ 

^he terms of unconditional' 
. surrender for Germany 
were ^reed upon, but will 
not be revealed till her defeat. 

Militarism will be com¬ 
pletely rooted out' with the 
control of. every ‘ German in-- 
dustry which could serve it.' 

All war criminals will be^ 
swiftly punished and the Nazi 
Party and its laws wiped out. 
Reparations in kind will be 
exacted. 

Separate zones of Germany 
will be occupied hy British, 
American, and Russian forces, 
with a Control Commission 
in Berlin; France will help. ^ 

A United Nations’ Copfer- 
ence will be called at San 
Francisco next April to build 
up the peace . organisation 
begun at Dumbarton Oaks. » 

The relief and the political 
and economic re-establish¬ 
ment of the Liberated States 
of Europe by joint actiqn 
were set qut in a Declaration. 

The form of a Provisional 
Government of National 
Unity for Poland was agreed, 
also the eastern boundary. 

Recommendations "were 
made as to the future govern¬ 
ment of Yugo-Slavia. 

■The' three Foreign Secre¬ 
taries will meet at regular 
intervals in each capital. 

Finally the three leaders' 
reaffirmed their determination, 
to maintain and strengthen 
in the" peace their unity-of 
purpose and action. 


SS A F A IS Sixty 

gSAPA, the Soldiers’ Sailors’, 

. and Airmen’s Families Asso¬ 
ciation, which looks after the 
families of the men-of our Forces 
on active service, is 60 years-old. 
It was founded by Colonel' Sir, 
James Gildea of the Royal War¬ 
wickshire Regiment on February 
14, 18B5. 

in its first year SSAPA ex¬ 
pended £337; today it spends well 
over £350,000 a year. It has 
now 1400 branches staffed. by 
20,000 voluntary workers. During 
the blitz period of 1940-41 it be¬ 
gan its splendid work of obtain¬ 
ing through its branches^ all over 
the war zones quick information 
for Serviceme;i worried about the 
safety and welfare of their 
families in the bombed towns at 
home. Since then it has ob¬ 
tained such news for more than 
100,000 men overseas. 

The Malaria Destroyer 

■^OT long after the American 
troops landed on Saipan, 
planes flew low over the island, 
leaving trails of spray which later 
settled on land and swamp. 

This .spray' was a solution of 
DDT, the wonderful'new Insect- 
killer. Within a few hours Saipan 
had been freed from most of Its 
carriers of malaria and dysentery. 

. .Other Pacific islands will pro¬ 
bably be* given similar treatment. 

THINGS SEEN , 

An elephant, performing her. 
circus tricks in the middle of 
Glasgow’s busy streets. 

Fifteen wild geese flyings over 
Lord’s Cricket Ground In London. 


’ ^HE speediest and best co¬ 
ordinated tele-communica¬ 
tion system in the World will, it 
is hoped, be established through¬ 
out the British Empire as a 
4 *esult of the agreement* reached 
at the Tele-Communication. Con¬ 
ference' held not long ago in 
Australia. ^ . 

Canada plans to ship to Britain 
this year one thousand million, 
eggs, half qfwhich will be in the- 
form of powder. * " 

Mrs . Alice Brown, of London, 
who died a few daps ago at the 
age of. 100, was considered io 
delicate as a child that she was 
not allowed out of doors during 
the ' winter. She could remem¬ 
ber seeing: the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington. . . 

Bungalows made of paper and 
costing £25 each liiay be erected 
in America after the war. The 
U S Institute of Paper, Chemistry 
has discovered a method of 
treating ^ paper with sulphur to 
make it into a building material 
proof against fire and weather. 

■ The ancient building in Faver- 
sham which is the headquarters of 
local Sea Cadets is. to be named 
TS Hasarde, after the Faversham 
ship which fought against' the 
Spanish Armada. 

A new coalfield has been- dis¬ 
covered near Lincoln. 

fj’o celebrate the 70th birthday 
of Sir Sydney Nicholson, 
Director of'the School of Eng¬ 
lish Church Music, the choirs of 
Leamington and Warwick gave a 
recital of his music. 

A woman aged 109 years in*Tas- 
rnania, Mrs Mary' Ann Crow, haS 
never worn glasses and still does 
her own sewing. She was born 
in Walthamstow, ^England. 

Liberation 

A LLiED counter-measures against 
the n^w devices usfed . by 
U-boats have been encouraging, 
and the latest - returns^ of Allied 
shipping losses do not show an 
appreciable increase. 

Norwegian Commandos, smug¬ 
gled into Norway from Britain, 
captured 12 German tugs in Oslo 
Fjord in broad daylight a few 
days ago. The Commandos took 
nine of the vessels to Sweden and 
scuttled three en route. 

500 Dutch children, evacuees 
from Holland, ‘have arrived in 
this country. Thousands more 
are exyected. / 

Bud^est, capital of Hungary, 
fell to the Russians after siege 
lasting for. a month and a half. 
More than 110,000 Germans and 
Hungarians were taken prisoner. 

A Canadian pilot, y^ho baled out 
behind the enemy lines on the 
Western Front, escaped to the 
British lines and reported that in 
the nioonlight. he “ just calmly 
walked past groups of Germans,” 
who took.no notice of him. 
gRiTiSH prisoners of war freed 
by the advancing Russians 
in Silesia have arrived at Lublin 
in Ppiand. * 


A new air liner is- being con- 
struct^ for the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production, by Vidkers 
Armstrong. To be called the 
V C l; it will seat 27 passengers 
and have a range of 1850 miles.. 

. Two Canadian • soldiers, ^ father 
and son, have arrived * hack in 
Canada after Serving together^ 
for over four years. They 
fought side by side during the 
ihvasions of Sicily and Italy. 

’there are nearly 800,000 pris¬ 
oners of war in the’ V S, 206,000 
being Nazis. 

JJ^EpRESENTATivEs of the Greek 
Government and ' Of the 
Central Committee ot EAM 
^have signed an agreement after a 
conference lasting ten days.' 

The new baby chimbanzee at 
the London Zoo lives in a cot 
behind glass in a draught-proof 
compartment. ' . * 

Romney’s famous portrait of 
Lady Hamilton has been be¬ 
queathed to the National Por¬ 
trait Gallery. ■ * 

36,720 farthings have been 
presented to Bedford County 
Hospital by MriS Alice Clayson, 
of Leighton Buzzard. 

Anderson shelters must not be 
dismantled without permission' if 
they were erected by the local 
authority. A heavy fine may be 
imposed for so doing. 

When snow stopped all "road 
transport, villagers of Askam, in 
Lancashire, pulled Mrs Margaret 
Woodend on a sledge to and from 
her 90th birthday ^party given 
her by me7nbers of the Methodist 
chapel. 

^wo hens, taken to. a magis¬ 
trate's court at Croydon as 
part, of the evidence in a case, 
both laid eggs in the court.. 

News Reel 

British Commandos on the 
Arakan front in Burma completely 
defeated ten times their own num¬ 
ber of Japanese recently. 

The French Air. Force will use 
planes from French factories 
that were originally ordered to 
be ' built for the Germans. 

Italian women are now to have 
the vote on reaching the age of 
21 . 

. The Red Cross «hip Vega, on her 
second voyage, has arrived at the 
Channel Islands. 

The new Chinese Fourth Army, 
advancing in Central China, has 
smee last autumn liberated 
2,50(1,000 people from the 
Japanese. - 

^MONG the’ 898 British civilians 
who were rescued from the 
Japanese .when the American 
forces entered Manila, was Mr 
George Hugh "Winston Church¬ 
ill, reported to be a relative of 
the Prime Minister .American, 
Dutch, Swiss; French, and Nor¬ 
wegian prisoners were also freed. 

The rebuilding of Warsaw has 
begun already and more than 7000 
civilians are employed on the 
.work. 


Youth News Reel 


gcouT Edwin John Dunn, of the 
76th North London Group, 
age 12, dived into a river and 
saved a small boy from drown¬ 
ing. Scout Dunn has • been 
awarded the..Gilt Cross. 

A Scout Troop at Burnley, Lan¬ 
cashire, provided a minstfel show 
at Calderstones Military Hospital, 
•and also collected 4000 cigarettes 
Tor the wounded. ** 

A silver model plane belojig- 
ing to the late Wing Com¬ 
mander Guy Gibson, VC, loho 
broke the Mohne dam, has been 


presented by his widoiv to the 
Southwark Wing of the AT C. 

It has been revealed that when 
Rennes was liberated by the 
Maquis the bridge -of the town 
was defended against German 
counter-attacks by French Rover 
Scouts. 

In sending a cheque for 
£7 3s 6d to the Relief Abroad 
Fund, Sheffield ■ Scouts suggested 
-that the donation should be ear¬ 
marked for the Scouts of Bergen, 
Norway, in memory of a happy 
camp held there before the war. ’ 


t. ^ 
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Football Field to Pulpit PLANES iNTO PANS Nature & the Bicycie Lamp 


- Scottish professional foot¬ 
baller has become a pastor of 
the Lutheran Church in Iceland. 

Behind this ahnouncemeAt lies 
the stoiy , of Robert Jack, the 
footballer,' who a few years ago 
was shown some photos of Ice¬ 
land by a visiting Icelandic 
pastor. ‘ Later he was invited to 
Iceland to coach a football team, 
and afterwards brought a Scot¬ 
tish team to play in Iceland. 

Then in 1939 Robert Jack made 
up his mind to study for the 
Church, not in Scotland, but in 
Iceland. It meant learning 
Icelandic and learning it thor- 

POST-WAR CARS 

JJPviTAiN’s first post-war motor¬ 
cars will be basically 1940 
models, embodying several im¬ 
provements which have resulted 
from the lessons of wartime 
manufacture. This is the view 
of Sir William Rootes, Chairman 
of the Rootes group of motor 
companies. * 

Sir William said that if the 
- production efforts of the w^ar 
. could be kept up in the no less 
strenuous days of peace, there 
would be no fear for Britain’s 
export trade. An Allied Govern¬ 
ment has already approached his 
group with an . inquiry for 
100,000 cars, and another for 
60,000 trucks, 

PLANNING FOR . 
PROSPERITY 

T^evelopment Committees in 
^ South Wales and Monmouth- 
.shlre have ' prepared schemes . 
which, if they come into opera¬ 
tion, will -cost more than 
£50,000.000 during the first ten 
post-war years. 

Of this vast sum three-fifths 
will be used by local authorities 
to, cover housing and municipal 
services. New factoi'ies for tex¬ 
tiles, light alloys, arid pharma- 
,ceutical products are also to be 
provided for at a cost of between 
£15,000,000 and £20,000,000. 

RED CROSS NEEDS 

goPRANo ballads are not wanted 
by our prisoners of war and 
sick and wounded men, and 
that perhaps is understandable, 
but they - want every other kind 
of sheet music, and the Red 
Cross and St John is urgently 
appealing for this. Other needs 
of the Red Cross and St John 
for our prisoners and sick and 
wounded are stamps, . stamp 
albums, catalogues, and hinges 
for sticking stamps in albums. 
Battery wireless sets are also 
badly needed and bright coloured 
pictures for bare-walled huts and 
rest rooms. ' 

A food-vreighing machine is 
needed for a diabetic, a water- 
polo ball for bedridden Service 
patients requiring remedial hand 
exercises, and paddles for a boat 
on the stream running through a 
convalescent home. 


oughlj^ so as to be able to speak 
easily in public. He was given 
no special facilities by the Ice¬ 
landic colleges, but had to take- 
the same courses and pass the. 
same examinations as the other 
students. ' 

Now he has been ordained for 
the Lutheran ministry, and is en-' 
titled to wear the picturesque 
dress of a pastor—a long black 
jacketcloak with big black- 
buttens. a white ruffle round the 
neck and a tall silk hat. Mr Jack ' 
has been specially useful in con¬ 
tacts between Icelanders and 
British people during the war. . 


A MODERN variant of beating 
swords into ploughshares is 
turning Spitfires into saucepans; 
Something like this'is happening 
in two new Government factories, 
one in the North-East and the 
other in the Midlands. The 
factories employ more than 2000 
workers, who are now putting 
into reverse the “Saucepans for 
Spitfires”- plan that helped our 
plane production . during . the 
Battle of Britain. Aluminium is 
being stripped from obsolete 
Spitfires and other types of air¬ 
craft and made into ingots for 
manufacture into saucepans. 


The; proposal that cyclists 
■ should carry rear lights has 
reminded many of adventures 
that have attended difficulties 
over the present lighting regula¬ 
tions. How to get home w'hen 
the lamp has failed or been, left 
behind has been a problem for 
thousands. A happy ..solution 
w'as afforded by tw'o brothers, in 
the old days, who rode down 
early one morning from Luton 
to Bedford, played cricket 
throughout the day, stayed for 
supper, and then, on mounting 
for the return journey, discovered 
that neither had a lamp. 



















Transatlantic Ambulance Plane. .. 

Badly-wounded American soldiers are flown back to U S hospitals near their own homes. 
The huge plane above is an Air Transport Command C-54 Skymaster into which the 
wounded men are being carried for the start of their journey from Prestwick. 


YOUNG HELPERS 

^HE Queen has graciously con¬ 
sented to the appointment 
of Princess Margaret* as Presi¬ 
dent Qf the Barnardo Helpers’ 
League in succession to the late 
Princess Beatrice. 

The Barnardo Helpers’ League 
W’as founded in 1892 by 
Dr Barnardo himself to provide 
a means by Which young people 
all over the British Empire might 
help the children in his Homes. 
It w^as a happy inspiration and 
it has thrived exceedingly. 
The League has over • 2000. 
branches and 93,000 members in 
Great Britain, and there are 
many associated, groups in New 
Zealand, Australia, and other 
parts of the Empire. 


FORTUNE OF WAR THE FAMILY ENVELOPE 


The Schnorkel U-Boat 


"P^QUippED with a new device 
called a schnorkel, U-boats 
can now cruise under water for 
long distances at ten knots, using 
their oil-driven diesel. engines. 

The former type of U-boat 
could not use its diesel engine 
under w^ater, but had to switch 
on its electric motor and at, full 
speed it used up all its electric 
pow’er in two hours. Moreover,- 
to recharge the batteries of its 
electric motor the U-boat had to 
rise to the surface and remain 
there for some time. The new’ 
type can recharge its batteries 


under the sea by using the 
• schnorkel to keep the diesel en¬ 
gines going. But U-boats still 
have to use their electric motors 
when closely attacking a ship, 
for if they let the end of their 
schnorkel tube be seen on the 
surface they w’Oiild betray their 
position. 

With the help of this, contriv¬ 
ance the Nazis are now making a 
last ‘ desperate attack on Allied 
shipping; but all our naval 
authorities are, agreed that this 
new’ device' v/ill be successfully 
countered. 


An amusing story comes from a 
MTB which was tr.ying to 
establish the identity of a landing 
craft just off an enemy-held 
beach. When mutual recognition 
had been .at last achieved the 
landing craft signalled, “You are 
very lucky; we have had you in 
our sights for 15 minutes.” The 
torpedo boat replied, “You are 
luckier. We fired a torpedo at 
you 10 minutes ago but missed." 

FOR POLISH CHILOREM 

^CONCERT in aid of the children 
of Warsaw is to be given at 
the Royal Albert Hall, London, 
on Wednesday, February 28. 

All interesting feature of it 
will be the performance of new 
compositions by Sir Arnold Bax. 
Master of the King’s Musick, and 
by Michael Tippett. That by Sir 
Arnold Bax is Fantasies , on 
Polish Christmas Carols which 
has not been heard before at a 
public concert. Mr Tippett W’ill 
conduct his A Child of Our Time, 
a moving oratorical commentary 
on modern man’s inhumanity to 
man. 

Basil Cameron will conduct the 
other works, au4 the soloists, 
Joan Cross, Margaret MacArthur, 
Peter Pears, and Ow’en .Bran- 
nigan. will be • supported by the 
Morley College Choir,' the Lei¬ 
cester Philharmonic Society, and 
the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. ’ 


A RESiDENT^at Grosvenor House, 
London, . received from a 
London store a letter which, 
patriotically, the firm had 
enclosed in an bid used envelope 
stuck dov/n with an economy 
label on .which was the address. 
When the gentleman removed 
this label he found that the 
original envelope had been 
addressed to -the same store by 
his mother in Devonshire! That 
erivelope evidently did not wish 
to leave the family circle, and 
will no doubt be kept as a unique 
w’ar souvenir. 


Ingenuity .solved the pro'blem. 
Borrowing a couple of glass 
jam-jars, they tied them to their 
handlebars, walked the machines 
out of the to‘wn,.» secured a glow¬ 
worm apiece, and placed them, 
with a w’isp of grass, in the jars. 
The brothers then rode the 
twenty miles back to Luton un¬ 
challenged, with the loveliest 
light in the w’orld enabling them 
to comply with the Law. It 
would be an exaggeration to 
.say that the glow-worms illumi¬ 
nated the path of the cyclists; 
but they did make the bicycles 
visible to others on the road, 
and that was alLthe rules of the 
highway demanded. 

A MASTER OF CRICKET 

J^Jany • thousands of people, 
young and old. have sat 
spellbound watching the wizardry 
of Walter Hammond, England’s 
cricket captain, whether he was 
batting, bow’ling, slip fielding, or 
playing the skipper’s part. • Ham¬ 
mond is, without doubt, one of 
the great masters of cricket. 

Nov; he has left the RAF on 
medical grounds. It is known 
that he suffered from fibrositis. 
But the whole cricketing world 
will hope that he can continue 
to delight them next summer, 
and for many summers after¬ 
wards, with those, delightful 
. flashes of his bat. Without him, 
big cricket would net be the same. 

HONEY CURE 

years natives of the Ussuri 
Jungle, on the border of Man¬ 
churia, have used honey as a cure 
for v/hat w'e know as tuberculosis. 

The honey is distilled from the 
-flower of a cork-tree, and after re¬ 
search into its properties by Rus¬ 
sian scientists,. the Maritime Ter-‘ 
ritory Geographical Society of the 
Academy of Sciences, USSR, is 
sending an expedition to establish 
a base for the exploitation of the 
tree. 

LONDON MERCY SHIP 

^HE MSImerra is now in com¬ 
mission, helping the needy 
Aegean islanders. She is a 
£4000 U N RR A hospital caique, 
and was built with money from 
the Lord Mayor of London’s 
Fund. 

She was commissioned at Port 
Said, and was sent on her 
maiden voyage of mercy watched 
.by British, Greek, and Egyptian 
officials, and members of the 
Royal and Hellenic Navies. 

Workers at Ismailia built her 
in their spare time, to the de¬ 
sign of Major Arthur Warden 
Baker, of the British Ministry of 
War Transpbrt. She will be 
based at Syros, the Cyclades 
capital, and from there will 
carry workers . and. medical 
supplies to the other islands. 


The Unbalanced Windows 


Although wg may feel none 
the richer for the knowledge, 
damage done by bombs arid 
rockets certainly has taught 
many people more than they had 
ever hoped to know about the 
secrets of house-building. 

Who dreams at ordinary times 
that his sash windows depend 
for their action upon a. nice 
balance between hidden weights 
and the character of the glass? 
A friend of the C N, who lives 
in a - charming old Jacobeari 
house, having- lost all his 
windows, rejoiced' exceedingly 
v;hen at last men turned Tip to 
replace the vanished panes. 
But -- his gladness was scon. 


turned to perplexity and wrath. 
The original glass was thick, 
heavy plate; the new is light, 
wartime glass. The result is 
that, when the catches .are 
released, the lower, windows fly 
up, while the upper windows do 
likewise whenever they are 
pulled down. The hidden 
weights, working-on their pulleys, 
are too heavy for their newly- 
imposed task. 

So, lest an incautious hand 
should release the catches, the 
windows have all been nailed 
up. “ We have had a long season 
of excessive air,”' says their 
owner, “ but now we must live in 
sealed rooms.” 
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Young China 

This keen young modeller is making askllfiil copy of the scale 
mode! on his right. •'Oh the school workshop wal l hangs a por¬ 
trait of Sun*Yat-Sen, founder of the modern Chinese Republic. 


Information Services 


^HE Govemrhent propose to 
continue their information 
services' when the war is over. 
This is announced in an official 
pamphlet entitled Planning, pub¬ 
lished at 2s 6d. 

All people, the pamphlet states, 
have a right to know what the 
Government of the day have 
done, are doing, and wish to do, 
especially as the Government are 
bound, jn future, to perform a 
larger function in the social and 
economic life of the people 
than formerly. 

It is-considered also that the 
public relations officers should be 
retained, under the revised title 
of “information officers,” to feel 


the, pulse of public Opinion and 
report to the Government accord¬ 
ingly. 

All this would be achieved by 
a central publicity unit, with local 
branch^,supferseding the Ministry 
of Information, but not intended 
to interfere with the functions 
and right of the Press. It would 
only provide authoritative state¬ 
ments of official facts and policy. 

The Central publicity unit can¬ 
not and must not be, even in 
part, a substitute for question 
time In Parliament* or for the 
activities of the * British Press, 
which is the great defender of 
the people’s right, liberty, and 
well-being. 


There Will be Rubber in Plenty 


^HE rubber plantations and the 
synthetic plants will produce 
nearly twice the amounli of 
rubber which the world will need 
during the first few years after 
the war, This is. the view of 
British, American, and Dutch 
experts. They add, however, 
that later the uses for rubber 
will expand so much that 
supplies will only just about meet 
the increased demand for it. 

This is good news, for most of 
us feared that, with the loss of 
the rubber plantations in Malaya 
and elsewhere in the Far East, 
and the probability of : their 
destruction by. the Japanese 
, before they leave them, we 


should be in sorry straits about 
rubber supplies for a Tong time. 
It is now ^estimated that, 
within three or four years of 
the liberation of the rubber 
areas in the Far East, these 
areas will produce one and a half 
million l^ns of inibber a year. 
With nearly as much synthetic 
rubber being produced, the total 
production will be nearly three 
million tons annually. ^ 

So, after all, we can look for¬ 
ward to new tennis balls and 
bicycle and motor tyres in plenty, 
besides numerous other useful 
articles, including those handy 
little lumps with which we rub 
out our pencilled mistakes. 


COMMONWEALTH AND COLONY 


** LTHOUGH our mills are work¬ 
ing to capacity, we will 
not let you down.” That was 
the message telegraphed by the 
Prime. Minister of Australia as 
soon as he heard of Ceylon’s 
food supply difficulties in 1943. 
So flour made from ’ Australian 
wheat has been helping to feed 
the people of Ceylon, who had. 
been hard hit by the cutting-off 
of rice supplies from Burma. 

At the same time ATistralian 
dairies, mainly in New South 
Wales and Victoria, have been 
. making posi^ble the supply of 
milk and milk-foods to Ceylon. 
This arrangement, now revealed 
• by Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, Food- 
: Commissioner for Ceylon, ex¬ 
plains the fact, recorded recently , 
in the CN, that Ceylon children 


are drinking more milk than 
before the war. 

Australian help to Ceylon is 
part of a grea^ Dominion-wide 
war-effort. Very many Australian 
men are serving in the Forces, 
yet the people left at home are 
creating factory and farm 
records. They are feeding their 
own people, supplying food to 
Britain^ and have recently under¬ 
taken to feed evei'y Allied 
Serviceman in the South Pacific. 

^ Stainless Steel Stockings 

gTocKiNGS made from stainless 
steel Threads may be available 
to the public after the war. 
American scientists are ^ busy. 
making these stockings, which 
will be as soft and sheer as silk, 
and will not ladder. , 


hebruary 24, 1945 . 

A Good Idea From 
Lancashire 

^shton-under-Lyne, in Lanca¬ 
shire has its own plans for 
its, war memorial, and at ' a 
recent meeting in the Town Hall 
an enterprising scheme for a 
Sunshine Home or. Home of 
Health for Children was outlined 
by the Mayor (Alderman W. H.* 
PloXvcrs)." 

The proposal is that to this 
Home there should be sent 
% thirty or forty Ashton children 
who- require a holiday away 
’ from the industrial atmosphere. 
-The site suggested is somewhere 
on the Cheshire or sunny side of 
; the’ area, and the house and 
grounds, in a fairly wooded a*rea, 

'' Could be used for rest and reaea- . 
tion for the children. 

The children would be selected 
from schools and homes by 
doctoi’s or school authorities, and 
approved by the .Medical Officer 
of .Health. It would be more of 
a home for children lacking 
-physical development than a 
convalescent home. 

There would be a panel in the ^ 
home bearing the names of the ' 
fallen, and children entering 
would also, see, inscribed on an¬ 
other panel, the names of their 
benefactors^probably many of 
them their relatives. What could 
be > more fitting memorial than * 
that these children should grow 
up healthy and strong in this 
practical way—asked The Mayor, 

A Temperance 
Crusader 

Qn Tuesday this week falls the 
centenary of the birth of 
Rosalind, Countess of Carlisle, 
a great worker in the cause of 
Temperance. 

, As the Hori Mrs Rosalind 
Prances Howard she first became 
a total abstainer about 1881, and 
for forty years,^ until her death, 
She gave her wealth and heiv 
boundless energy in fighting the 
evil of drink. Her crusade began 
on the-family estates in Cumber¬ 
land, and in 1883 she was pre¬ 
sented with an illuminated ad¬ 
dress signed by more than 1600 
members of -Total Abstinence 
Societies in Brampton and dis¬ 
trict. It was a fitting send-off to 
her chosen career, and from then 
her influence as a Temperance 
advocate became more widely 
felt. 

As the wife of an Earl, Lady 
Carlisle had many social duties, 
but always her interest in Tem¬ 
perance^ came first. Her hus¬ 
band and family joined enthu¬ 
siastically .in her crusade. 

Lady Carlisle was also a strong 
supporter of Women’s Suffrage 
and she is said to have delivered 
the first speech ever made by a 
woman within the walls of the 
“Houses of Parliament. 

On Alay 28, 1891, as the guest 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and in a 
room on the Terrace, she spoke 
on the subject of votes for 
women. More than a quarter of 
a century was to pass before the 
franchise was to be extended to' 
women; and, happily, Lady Car¬ 
lisle lived to see that day. 

Lady Carlisle* died in 1921,. but 
her unselfish w'ork is remembered 
far and wide. The National 
British Women’s Total Abstin¬ 
ence Union purchased and 
named their London head¬ 
quarters Carlisle House Irt her 
honour. 


The ChiWrcn'- 


EditorsTable 


Harmony and Discord 

giR Adrian Boult, speaking 
to members of the Inter¬ 
national Youth Centre about 
Appreciation of Music, told his 
audience that one of the B B C’s 
future projects might be' the 
provision of absolutely separate 
programmes of “swing” and 
serious music, so that listeners 
would have a choice, at the same 
time, on alternative stations. 

Well, as wc all know, one 
man’s music is another man’s ' 
headache, but if listeners always 
had a choice they wOhld surely 
have, less cause to grumble. But 
there stil^ remains 'the family 
problem of Father wanting 
Beethoven and Daughters want- 
ifig Jazz. To' obtain harmony 
in these circumstances in the 
ordinary small home^would seem 
to be beyond the powers of 
ordinary mortals. 

© 

Colour For Kitchens 

J^ORD WooLTON is a great 
believer in kitchens of. 
bright colours. He said So at the. 
oj^eniiig of the gas. industry’s - 
planning exhibition in London. 
Colour, he states, and the CN 
agrees, has not been used nearly 
enough in this' country. 

In our future design for living, 
good colour schemes ought to 
,play an important part, for, 
although . we may not realise 
it, ar blend of artistic colours 
makes all the difference to one’s 
outlook and spirits. A housewife 
spends many hours in hcr^ 
kitchen, and she, more than 
anyone, deserves the bright 
things of life. 

John Buskin' wrote that'the 
purest and most thoughtful 
minds are, those which love 
colour the most. 

JUST In IDEA 
Beware .the little slip lest it 
become a long slide. 


“If Only We H 

J^ANY of US, hearing an appeal 
for help, or of someone in: 
trouble, say: If only we had 

the ‘money—This means 
that we have developed the bad 
habit of looking upon money as 
the cure; for most illsHvhen, in 
fact, a great many of, the worths 
while things can be done with, 
little money or npne at all. AH 
around us. are poor men, women; 
and children who are doing good; 

In a Kent village, for instance, 
Ts a widow who has had to fight 
hard against poverty all her life; 
She might well say : “ If I bad 
the money I would help in the^ 
village,” but the' thought of' 
making her poverty an excuse 
for doing nothing has - never . 
entered her head. She is rarely 

Preserving Bi 

Y^e are glad • to note that ] 

■ Members of Parliament are f 
watching any measures which 
may seem to spoil Britain’s 
beautiful views. The ‘latest 
instance Ts a . proposed trunk 
road through" Hereford which, 
an M P declared, would cross 
the River Wye within loo yards 
»ofTi I5th-centurybridge and ini- 
pair the view of the Cathedral. ; 


Under the B 


Qold sovereigns arc 
secr-etly changing 
hands. Must be some¬ 
thing bn foot. 

0 

2"//£ naiion’'s health is 
better than it used Iq 
he. That's good: 

a i 

'J'he man wlio^ has col¬ 
lected 100,000 used, 
razor blades feels him¬ 
self a cut above his 
neighbours. 

□ 

^OME people find it easy. 

iOiinake friends. But 
most people like friends 
to 'make themselves at 
home. 


PEJER 

wan: 

KN 



If artis 
their 4 


Carry oN 


Busy and Good 

Uow cloth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour. 
And gather honey all the day .' 
From every opening flo\ver I 

How skilfully she builds her cell 1 
How neat shc^spreads the wax 1 
And labours hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes. 

In works of labour or of skill, 

I would be busy too ; 

For Satan finds some mischief 
still 

For idle hands to do. . 

Ill books, or work, or healthful 
play, ■ 

Let my first years be passed. 
That I may give for every day 
Some good accoiint at last. 

Isaac Waits' 

The Effect of Obstinacy 

O BSTINACY is an absurd weakness, 
If you are right, it lessens your 
•triumph ; if you are wrong, it turns 
your defeat into shame. Sterne 


— Charlotte $r 

I IFE appears to me to be too 
^ short to be spent in nursing 
animosity or registering wrongs. 
We are one and all burdened 
with faults in this world, but the . 
time will come when, I trust, we 
shall put them offTn putting off 
' our corruptible bodies; . wlien 
debasement and. sin will fall from 
us and only the spark will 
remain, the impalpable principlei‘ 
of life and thought, pure as \yhe3i'' 
•it left the Creator to inspire the' 

► 

TRUE ENJOYMENT 

■you will never enjoy the world 
^ ' aright till the sea itself lloweth 
in your veins, till you^are clothed 
with the lieavcns, and croAvned With 
the stars. Thomas Traherne 

Unseen, Unknown 

pULL many a gem of purest ray 
^ serene ' . 

The* dark unfathomed caves of 
' ocean bear ; ' " . ' ■ ' ' 

.Full many a flower is born to blu^h 
unseen; ’ . ' " 

And waste its sweetness on the 
• 'desert air, Thomas Gray 
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f Newsf oper 


Ab THE IViONEY** 

seen at village functions, but she 
is always there—behind the 
scenes. She prepares the rooms, 
washes up, makes and mends. 

Then there is a scoutmaster 
who has cycled twelve miles*.to 
ail outlying village once a week 
for over twenty years without 
once missing. He also is a poor 
man, and the struggle he has 
had to keejJ up his record is 
known to few ; but it. is cheering- 
to learn that he was recently 
awarded the Medal of Merit of 
the Scouts. > 

: In every town and village 
in the land arc poor people who 
give us living proof that to say : 
“If wc only had the money “is 
often the lazy person’s excuse 

"ailing to help. 

liu’s Views 

- The ^ Government gave an 
assurance that the scheme was 
only in" a preliminary stage and' 
hat, in all probability, there 
would be a local inquiry before 
anything was done. 

Whatever the pros and cons 
of this ;[>articular case may be, 
constant vigilance in these 
matters is essential if we are to 
preserve the beauty of Britain. 


ditor's Table 



ts draw 
lations 


^ THOUSAND' alarm 
clocks arc missing. 
Must have gone off. 

□ 

y] novSEWlFE says she 
gets tivcd of answer- 
.ing I he door. What does 
it ask ? 

\ NEW style of hat is 
described as dasli- 
ing. Useful if you are 
in a hurry. 

/ a 

PARLIAMENT is hring- 
ing in a Bill to provide 
water for all reasonable 
purposes. Hope it won't 
be a washoitt. 


Rekmdiing the Torch 

Mow that the veil of darkness 
has been lifted from their 
country the scientists of 
Belgium are anxious fdr know¬ 
ledge of developments in the 
outside world during the past 
few years. Delegates from 
Brussels; Louvain, Liege, and 
Ghent Universities are therefore 
coming-to England to meet thie 
scientists of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. 

So will be rekipdled the torch 
which Nazidom, could put out 
but not destroy. 

A PORTENT 

'T'he silvery sentinels which 
.. ^ have ridden high in our 
skies since war began, arid even 
before, are no longer to be seen. 
The barrage balloons have gone. 

The first balloon barrage was 
flown above London at the time 
of Munich ^in 193S ; and from 
the outbreak of war, a year later, 
until recent months the leisurely- 
swaying monsters were a feature 
of tlie wartime scene in many 
parts of the ‘country. When the 
bomber raids ceased,/ and the 
flying-bomb attacks developed, 
no fewer than 2000 balloons 
were ranged in London’s defence. 

Now, its task ended, RAF 
Balloon Command; has closed 
down ; and the splendid men 
and women of the force will not 
misunderstand us if we say there 
is joy in its passing. For who 
will deny that this clearing of 
the skies is a portent ? 

In t* Niatter of Time 
Not Far Removed ... 

VVIe were surprised to find the 
words “ before long “in the 
, Government White Paper on 
Local Government, hidden away 
among sentences full of long 
official words. Was this .homely 
expression included by mistake, 
or was it beyond the brains of 
Whitehall to compo.se' a long 
jaw-breaking phrase to convey 
the same meaning ? 


ortte’s Creed 


creature. Whence it came, it will 
return, perhaps to pass through 
gradations of glory. 

It is a creed in which I delight, 
to which I cling. It makes 
Etcrnit}^ a rest, a' liome ; not a 
terror and an abyss. With this 
creed revenge never worries my 
heart, degradatioli never too 
deeply dis^^sts me, injustice 
never crushes me too ibw. I live 
in calm, looking to the end. 

The Best is Yet to Be 

^Row old along with me ! 

The best is yet to be. 

The last of life for which the first 
was made : 

Our times are in His ,hand 
Who saith “ A whole I planned. 
Youth shows but half; trust 
God : sec all nor be afraid ! “ 
Robert Broivning 

THE HAPPY STATE 

A SOUND Mind in a sound Body, 
^ is a short but full description of 
a: happy State in this World. 

' John Locke 


The Morn, Divinely Fair 

riTfiE edge of thought ..was 
blunted by the stress 

Of the hard world ; my fancy 
had waxed dull. 

All nature seemed less nobly 
beautiful—- 

Robbed of her grandeiir and her 
loveliness; ^ 

Methought the Muse within my 
heart haji died 

Till, late, awakened, at the break 
of day* . 

Ju.st as the east took fire and 
doffed its gray, 

The rich preparatives of light I 
spied ; 

But one sFle star—none other 
anywhere— 

A wrild-rosc odour-from the fields 
was borne : 

The lark’s mysterious/joy filled 
earth and air, 

And from the wind’s top met the 
hunter’s horn ; 

The a.spen trembled wildly, and 
the morn' 

Breathed up in rosy clouds, 
divinely fair 1 

Charles Tennyson-Titrner ' 


fetruory 14, I94S 

The Guarded 
Name 

■yy^KATEVER the splendour of 
' their achievements in the 
three elements in which they 
fight, no' widely known new name, 
spelled with a capital initial, has 
been devised for our soldiers, 
sailors, or airmen. We have, it 
is true, The Desert Rats, which 
applies to relatively few; but we . 
have no name comparable with 
The Old- Contemptibles or the 
Anzacs. 

The Old Contemptibles, a term 
at first scornfully applied/ became 
the name of a splendid post-war 
Association of heroic veterans, 
Anzac^ is the name created, 
during the 1914-18 war, for the 
forces • composing the Australian 
and New Zealand Army Corps 
that first won renown in Galli¬ 
poli. Pew people know that 
that name is as jealously pro¬ 
tected in two hemispheres as 
the newest book by copyright; in 
fact,' it was honoured by two 
legal enactments. 

‘^Anzac” had a supreme adver-- 
tising value as a name for com¬ 
mercial goods, and traders soon 
began to use it. So the Austra¬ 
lian Government declared illegal 
the employment of the word for 
trade purposes. A little later, in 
November, 1916, the British 
Government also pronounced it 
unlawful., to use the honoured 
name for trade purposes. 

So what began as a nickname 
passed into the records of the. 
War Office as an official title 
whose honour and dignity two 
Parliaments were pledged to safe¬ 
guard from piracy or pollution. 

DUTY PmST 

0ONFIRMATION has come that 
Wing Commander Guy 
Gibson, V C, who received every 
decoration an airman could de¬ 
sire, lost his life in a bombing 
attack on the Rhineland. A man 
of matchless course and uncon¬ 
querable spirit, this intrepid hero 
of the air defied death hundreds 
of times before it finally over¬ 
took him. 

We like, too, to recall another 
side of his character. A delight¬ 
ful personality, kind, cheerful, 
and friendly, he loved our Eng¬ 
lish covvntryside, and nothing de¬ 
lighted him more than to revel in 
its glories. 

After a hazardous raid on 
Stuttgart, he looked forward 
with boyish enthusiasm to spend¬ 
ing off-duty hours in the' West 
Country which was dear to his . 
heart. “Once again I shall be 
able to walk down St Ives with 
my dog running along by my 
side, ” he wrote. “ My wife has 
been sweating it out in a factory 
near London for a long time 
without any rest, and now I' shall 
be able to take her home and let 
her breathe 'for a moment the 
fresh and pleasant ^ir of Corn- 
v/all. ” But again stern duty 
beckoned to him. Next day, 
away he went on his exploits, to 
the Alohne and Eder Dams. 

Moonless Moonlight 

Qur troops are now making ex¬ 
tensive . use of “artificial 
moonlight. for battles at night. 
The officer in. charge' of the Brit¬ 
ish “moonlight makers” is Cap¬ 
tain Chapman, and his apparatus 
consists of anti-aircraft search¬ 
lights and nothing, else. On dark 
nights when traffic would norm- 
,ally be slowed down To five miles 
an hour, Captain Chapman can 
provide enough light to allow it to 
move at thirty miles an hour. 


The 


Parson 


. Syelney Smith, who died oh February 22 just a hundred years 
ago, was. renowned in his lifetime as churchman and author^ 
‘ but above all as a .wit; and it is^safe tor say that he is re- 
membered today almost sd,iely for his wit, and as one of the 
most brilliant talkers of all time, , 


gYDNEY Smith, the Smith of 
Smiths, as one-of his bio¬ 
graphers has called him, was 
born at Woodford in Essex, in 
1771, and was educated at' Win¬ 
chester. and New College, Oxford. 
As a young curate he became a 
private tutor and settled in Edin¬ 
burgh, where he came into his 
own, and found an ever-apprecia- 
,tive audience for his fim, -even 
though he laughingly said that a 
surgical operation was necessary 
before a Scot could see a joke. 

After a few years in the Scot¬ 
tish capital, during which he 
helped to found the Edinburgh 
Review and became its first editor, 
London claimed him; and there 
he made himself Widely known, 
not only as preacher and lecturer, 
but as a social lion. He was said 
to have known everybody 'worth 
knowing. 

Away From the City 

• From 1809 there- followed ZO 
years of exile for him as vicar of 
the quiet little Yorkshire parish 
of Foston. There, far away from 
all the city’s, hurly-burly that he 
loved so well, Sj-dney Smith 
settled down to make the best of 
things in his own inimitable way. 
As well as the shepherd of his 
flock, he became his own archi¬ 
tect, acted as - farmer, village 
doctor, ' and magistrate, and 
amused everybody with his quaint 
ways, such as driving to church 
in an old green coach which he 
had dub]:?ed Immortality, ' * 

For the last T6 years of his life 
Sydney Smith was rector of 
Combe Florey in Somerset—“ in a 
delightful parsonage about which 
I care a good deal, and a delight¬ 
ful country about which I do rjot 
cave a straw”; but he also spent 
much time in London as Canon 
of St Paul’s. 

To the end Sydney Smith re¬ 
tained his social charm and his 
overflowing sense ,of fun, and in 
the century that has followed his 
death, his wit has become almost 
legendary. His sermons are for¬ 
gotten, the dust lies undisturbed' 
on most of his writings. But his 
wit has endured and is likely to 
endure so long as men have the 
power toTaugh. 


The Wit and Wisdom of Sydney 
Smith has been published, and 
cari be read by all. Here we .must 
. content ourselves with but . a few 
samples, avoiding the pun of 
which he was-a master in an age 
which esteemed punning far more 
highly than dur own. : 

His capacity for finding an apt 
simile is illustrated by this remark 
on his own life, which he said 
“has been passed like a razoi~in 
hot water or a scrape”; and by 
this comment on somebody else’s 
life, spent, he said, “in letting 
down empty buckets into empty 
wells, and frittering away his age 
in trying to draw them up a^in, ” 
He afeo spoke of the many people 
who “run about after happiness 
like an absent-minded man hunt¬ 
ing for his hat which all the 
while is on his head." 

How Sydney Smith loved to 
make gentle fun of others. “ When 
A sees B in grievous distress,” he 
said, “his conscience always urges 
him to entreat C to help hini,” 
which is on a par with his 
aphorism. “ We are all prone to 
make other people do their duty. ” 
Then there was his gentle tilt at 
another great talker, “Macaulay 
improves," he exclaimed. “ I have 
observed in him of late brilliant 
flashes of silence.” 

A Faithful Friend 

Almost to the end he was 
merry. His sense of fun had to 
bubble over even during his last 
illness, when, we are told, the 
nurse confessed to giving him ink 
instead of medicine, and he 
quietly asked for all the blotting 
paper in the house. 

Truly, even in an age which 
knew such humorists as Thomas 
Hood and Sheridan, Thackeray 
and Dickens, Sydney Smith was 
not outshone/ He was a laugh¬ 
ing kindiy giant who found his 
chief happiness in conversation 
with his fellows, and as a sum¬ 
ming up of his jqualities we can 
all agree with the memorial in¬ 
scription in his old church at 
Foston, which says of him? “He 
was a faithful friend and coun¬ 
sellor, a seeker of peace, a wit who 
used his powder to delight and not 
torivound." 



TUJIC ^ winter scene at Etterwater 
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A Father of the 
Electric Age 

'T'wo hundred years ago, on February. 18,1745, there was born 
^ at Corno in Italy a man who was one of the fathers of our 
Electric Age. From his narne, Alessandro Volta, comes the 
term “ volts,” the units of measurement of electric tension. 

Volta came from a'noble family from chemicals arid not only by 


that had lost its wealth, and as 
a youth he could not make up 
his mind whether to become a 
poet or a scientist. At the age 
of 18, however, the mystery of 
electricity so fascinated his 
imaginative mind that he aban¬ 
doned poetry for its study; 

Up to Volta’s time electrical 
instruments were regarded as 
mere scientific toys to satisfy 
the curiosity of people who liked. 
Something out of the ordinary. 
And, indeed, they were little more 
than this; miniature hand-driven . 
machines that made sparks and 
electric currents by means of the 
friction of silk on glass. 

Volta’s epoch-making discovery 
was partly the result of a con- 
ti'over^ he had with another 
Italian scientist, Galvani (from 
. whom comes the" word “ gal¬ 
vanise”). Galvani had found 
that if he fastened a dead frog 
on a copper wire, and then 
touched something cf iron with 
the end of that wire, the frog’s 
legs were ‘"galvanised ” into spas¬ 
modic jerks, and he inferred 
from this that the bodies of 
animals were full of electricity 
which could be generated from 
them. 

Volta disagreed. He felt sure 
the electricity was in the metals 
arid not in the dead frog, and the 
great idea flashed on him that 
electric ppwer might be obtained 


means of friction. It took him 
eight ye^irs to work- out an 
apparatus for generating electri¬ 
city in this way. When com¬ 
pleted, his apparatus consisted of 
a jar of vvater mixed with acid in 
which ;jvere pairs of discs, one 
' disc of zinc placed on another of 
copper. The pairs of discs were 
.separated by layers of cloth and 
all the discs' were connected by 
copper wire. He had made a‘ 
-battery in "which electric current 
, was generated by the action of 
the acid on the metal. 

. At the time Volta made this 
tremendous discovery Europe 

was torn by the Napoleonic wars 
and people had other things to 
attend than what' most of them 
thought were the cranky 

notions of a scientist. So the 

great Italian sent a record of his 
experiments to England, where 
its vast importance was at once 
recognised. He was made a 
member of the Royal Society^ 
and'funds were provided to help, 
him in his wortc. From his bat¬ 
tery came' all the developments 
cf modern electricity. 

Volta visited England, and was 
deeply impressed by the sym¬ 
pathy and kindness with which 
he was everywhere received. 
Britain was Volta’s well-beloved 
patron, and Britain, too, largely 
developed his discovery, in sub¬ 
sequent years, into the dynamo, 
telephone,^ wireless, and all the 
electrical wonders of cur time. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


How TO Grow 

QH!LDREN,you are very litile, 
And your bones are very 
brittie; 

If you would grow _great and 
, stately, 

You must try to walk sedately. 

/?. L S, 

A Boy and a Thief 

THIEF saw a boy cryiaj 
by the side of a well, and 
•went up to ask what was the 
matter. - 

“I have dropped a silver cup 
down the well,” said the boy. 

The thief, thinking he could 
get the cup for himself, took 
off his clothes'and dlvCd in. 

But he could not find a cup, 
and when he came to the 
surface again he discovered 
. that the boy had run off with 
his clothes. 

Tfie biter is sometimes 
bitten. 


A Morning Prayer 

f THANK Thee, Lord, for 
morning light. 

For sleep and safety through 
the night; 

O give me grace to live thisi 
day. 

Just as thou wouldst and not 
my way. 

May all my actions, thoughts 
and deeds 

Be given in helpbig others* 
needs; ‘ 

And by my ivays may people 
see ' • 

That I belong, O Lord, to 

.Thee. 

Then icfien this day draios to 
its close. 

Ere. slumber calls me to 
repose; 

When at my bed, I kneel to 
pray, ' ‘ 

, Fll thank Thee for a well* 
spent day ., 

P, Roy ‘ Sheldrake 


CATCHING THE MAIL TO DADDY 



Soldiers For 
the\Laiid 

^HE New Zealand Government 
is busy preparing a rehabi¬ 
litation scheme for the 
Dominion’s .sons who return 
from the battlefronts. By June 
30 it is expected that 220 farms 
of various types will be available 
for settlement by. New Zealand 
ex-Servicemen as a result of" the 
subdivision of 63 blocks now 
under preparation.' This is apart 
from, single-unit properties being 
settled from time to time as 
going concerns^ 

Of the 220 subdivisions, 100 
will he dairy farms, 58 sheep 
farms, 12 dairying and sheep, 48 
mixed farms. All the land con¬ 
cerned is in production, the only 
preparation required in most 
caseS' being the erection of home¬ 
steads and farm buildings. 

Another scheme for returned 
Servicemen ^ho intend to settle 
on theTand provides that gifts of 
calves and cattle be collected 
from neighbouring farmers, and 
that the calves be distributed to 
the ■ new settlers. The surplus 
animals will be grazed or sold, 
the proceeds going to a central 
fund for . assisting Servicemen 
settling on the farms. In ad- 
'dition, settlers are to be given 
fertiliser and manures. 

A Church Again 

WOODEN house, its walls 
broken in, and a cross above 
it, was one of the first sights that 
met the ‘ Allied tiTJops in Burma 
as they marched into the newly- 
liberated village of Katha. 

The building held nothing* but 
a neglected dump' of uniforms, 
abandoned by the Japanese 
quartermaster in the enemy's re¬ 
treat. Yet, 2^- years before, this 
had been used as a Christian- 
church bjr the British and Bur¬ 
mese ^nd the Karen tribesmen of 
the North Burma hills. Every 
week services were held, with a 
British woman missionary at the 
organ, and every month a chap¬ 
lain came, fay river-boat or rail 
from Mandalay to conduct the 
communion service. 

Troops of the Gloucestershire 
. Regiment, who were among the 
first into Katha, made the ruined 
^church th6ir special charge. They 
rebuilt its altar and covered it 
wfith parachute silk, coloured 
blue and gold, and hung the altar 
rails'with white parachute silk. 
Pews "were made, and the whole 
work was finished in time for the 
Christmas ‘ services, when the 
missionary was back at her old 
place at the organ.^ 

Once more British and Bur¬ 
mese can worship freely side by 
side in the church that- the 
liberating armies have given 
back, more beautiful than, before. 

Railway Slogans 

JJuNDREDs Of slogans urging 
greater care and enterprise 
in the handling of all types of 
goods on the railways, have been 
originated by the staff of the 
L MS. More than 2500 slogans 
have been submitted so far. 

, Three have been accepted for 
display. One, by a staticmmaster 
in Nottinghamshire, is “Pack 
right, label right, handle right- 
all ’right.” The . other two are 
by clerks at Lanarkshire goods 
departments and are “ Start right 
—stop claimi” and “Wagons 
well sheeted mean claims are 
defeated.”* 
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Neighbours 


The Prime Ministerls daughter, Junior Commander Mary 
ChurchlM of the ATS, is serving with .481 Battery of the 
A A ArtiMery in Belgium. Here she is.making friends 
with some little Belgians who live near her gun-site, 


Bridge tq Prosperity 


^HERE are 200 more African 
farms in pankunku, in the 
Gambia, than there were eighteen 
months ago, and the reason is a 
bridge. 

The Dankunku farmlands are 
cut in two by a 100-foot-wide river, 
which, in the old days, was 
spanned only by a footbridge so 
shaky that it.was unsafe in flood¬ 
time. So, of course, most prudent 
farmers chose to farm oh the side 
qf the river nearer to their homes, 
even though the land on the far 
side was more fertile. The Gam¬ 
bian Government, seeing -their 
dilemma, had a serviceable bridge 
built so that farmers are now able 
to cross the river and put the land 
on the other side to good rice 
farming. 


The, Dankunku bridge is only 
one of the many ways iff which 
the Colonial Government is 
giving a helping hand to its 
farming people. Before the war 
Gambians relied on imports for 
a large part of their food. NoW: 
with new rice farms, other use¬ 
ful kinds of food crops, and a 
new system of village granaries, 
farmers are making the “ hungry 
season ” a thing of the past 
This progress is especially im¬ 
portant in wartime, when ships 
cannot welLbe spared to bring 
food to people who can grow 
their own. And w^hen pea*e 
comes the farmers of the 
Gambia will go on making their 
African land and African skill 
produce more and more. 


The Female of the Species 


Jelling of 'the graceful aeriaT 
activities of a pair of pere¬ 
grine falcons, a writer in a 
newspaper stated recently that 
“The female was a third as big 
as the male.” 

Kipling declared ‘‘The female 
of the species is more deadly 
than the male”; he might more 
correctly have stated that where 
birds of prey are concerned the 
female of-the species is com¬ 
monly • the larger of the two. 
The length of the male peregrine 
falcon is 15 inches, that of the 
female 18 inches. 

When we read of a golden 
eagle as being 36 inches long, we 


may . be sure that the bird was a 
female, for the male is shorter 
both in body and wings. Here 
are dimensions of others of our 
hunting birds: merlin, male 11 
inches, female 12^ inches; hobbyl 
male 12 inches, female 14 inches; 
hen-harrier, male 20 inches, 
female 22 inches; kestrel, male 
14 inches, female 15| inches; 
sparrow-hawk, male 13 inches 
female 15F inches. 

The eggs of birds of prey take 
long to hatch, and the young 
mature slowly. The. care and 
defence pf both fall largely to the 
feniale, which may account foy 
hey superior size and strength. 


ROMAN BRITAIN’S POTTERIES 


^HE recent discovery of a vast 
store of Roman .pottery in 
Hampshire was made because of 
the chance remark of a Home 
Guard. Private Disney happened 
to mention to his officer. Major 
A. G. Wade the archaeologist, 
that he could remember his 
grandfather saying there was an 
old pottery in Alice Holt forest 
near Bentley. ^ / 

Major Wade went there and 
found many thousands of frag¬ 
ments of Roman potte^j" on the 
surface and underground over a 
distance of three miles by half a 
mile, He had discovered what 
must have been in Roman times 


the biggest' pottery district in 
Britain. 

He found big storage Jars five 
feet high, beautiful little vases, 
soup plates, drinking mugs, and 
honey pots. Most of the vessels 
are of the third century. The 
designs on them are classical and 
some of them had beep glazed by 
a process unknown to modern ex-. 
perts. A few fragments bore the 
fingerprints of the men' women, 
and * children emplo 3 Td in theii* 
making.. 

These treasures are to be given 
to the British Museum and will 
increase our knowledge of 
Roman Britain. * ^ 
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America on the Map 

"There is a link of long standing ^between the war-shattered 
■ French town of ;St; Die. in Lorraine and America. This 
remote town which was liberated last year by the U S 7th Army 
has been adopted and will .be rebuilt by the U S A. 

! . No adoption could be more ap- made in 'Itali an: and * translations 
prbpriate, for it was at St Die .were also .made . into French, 
that the najne. “ America” first .Waldseemuller . translated ’ the 
appeared’ in pririt in a book pub- French version into Latin and in- 
lished there, iii Latin: called eluded it In his Cosmography, 
.Cosmographiae Introductio. (In- The new land, he wrote,, should 
troduction to Cosmography, or be called America • because 
vvorld geography). The-book \vas Americus discovered it. Americus 
written in .1507 by Martin Wald- is the latinised form of^ Amerigo, 
seemuller, Professor of Cosmo- 
.graphy at ISt Die University,, and 
in it he wrote of the newly dis¬ 
covered land across the Western eastern part of Asia,' but Wald- 


In those .days many, people 
thought. that ' the new lands 
across the Atlantic were the 


Ocean as America, after the man 
who, it was then believed, had 


seemUller seems to have had 
other ideas,-for in a map of the 


first sighted the mainland of the world he made in 1507 he shows 


new region. 

This man was Amerigo Ves- 


a wide ocean separating America 
from Asia, a map made six years 


pucci, an Italian; who claimed before the first European, Balboa, 
that he had-reached the trans- sighted the Pacific Ocean. 
Atlantic mainland on June 16, ' It is doubtful whether Amerigo 
1497, which was eight days before Vespucci made the discovery he 
John Cabot reached it sailing claimed, but his, at any rate, was 
from Bristol. Amerigo wrote a the name which stuck* to the 
letter about his adventures to a 'nev;ly found fourth part of the 
friend,.probably in Italy, and this world, and St Die in liberated 
letter excited such interest at Loijame is the baptism place of 
that time that copies of it were America. / 

THE CRADLE AT THE ALTAR 


strangers w^ho w^ere in the 
church at Blidwofth in 
Nottinghamshire on the first 
Sunday of this month, must have 
been somewhat astonished to see 
the Vicar rocking a baby in a 
cradle before the altar. ■ 

It is an old Blidw^orth custom, 
v;hich lapsed for a century and 
has been revived in recent years, * 
ro dedicate at.the altar of the" 
church on the first Sunday in 
February the last baby boy to 
have been baptised there.' The 


ceremony is derived from ^an 
ancient miracle play representing 
the taking of Jesus to the 
Temple. 

Near the font in Blidworth 
Church hangs what is called the 
Register of Rockings. This year 
the baby to be rocked was the 
first-born son of a soldier. 

' Blidworth sets an excellent 
example to the rest of the 
country . in keeping up old 
customs which are timeless in 
their hallowed meaning. 



flotsam of war 

Once they were happy. They had loving parents, homes, 
comfort. But war tore thdr world apart—and left them only 
desolatife, chaos, tears. There are over two million orphans like 
these in China. They need comfort, food, clothing, shelter: 

China is doing her utmost for 
them, but we must help too—now. 


BISHOP OF HONG KONG AND SOUTH 
CHINA.cabIcs ; Completely.jatisfled after 
investigation money reaching needs quickly 
economically.” 


Help'the people of. China by sending a donation to LADY CRllPPS^ ' 

British United AM to China 

(formerly United Aid to China Fund) 

(Dept.47a) 57 New Bond Street, London, W.l 

(Registered under the War Charities Act 1940.) ' ’Phone Mayfair 6911/3 

^ □ 


LIVERPOOL'S 

Windfall 

late Miss Emma, Holt, so 
generous a friend to' Liver¬ 
pool during her lifetime,'has in¬ 
creased the city’s debt to her 
with tw’o fine bequests. She-left 
her house and . grounds in the 
suburb of Mossley ' Hill ' as a 
public park, together with 
£20,000 for their upkeep; and 
she bequeathed to the Liverpool 
Corporation a collection of some 
140' paintings, m.ost of which 
formerly belonged to her father; 
George Holt', one of the founders 
of the famous shipping line. 

• The Holt Collection, which is 
to be freely displayed to the 
people of Liverpool, includes 
several works by the prer 
Raphaelites, as well as portraits 
by Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Lawrence. One painting, which 
any city in the coufitry would be 
proud to pbssess, is the delightful 
study by Raeburn of A Girl 
Sketching. 

Chap-Books and 
Chapmen 

FEW days ago a collection. of 
eighteenth and nineteenth 
century children’s chap-books 
was sold by auction in London 
and was knocked down for no 
less than £2400. Alany people 
must have wondered what chap- 
books are: They were actually 
cheap books, pafnphlets, or tracts 
with ballads and tales, usually 
a penny each, and they enjoyed 
great popularity in the seven¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Many' of these chap-books con¬ 
tained stories for children, 

A chapman was originally a 
pedlar who sold chap-books and 
other cheap wares. Shakespeare 
referr-ed to chapmen in King 
Lear, when he wrote: 

Beauty_ is bought by judgment oj 
the eye. 

Not uttered by base sale .of chap¬ 
men’s tongues. 

The Six Pips 

- Jt is essential that our gunners 
shall work with the most ac¬ 
curate timing. Success or failure 
may depend upon this. 

Sir Harold Spencer Jones, the 
Astronomer Royal, revealed in a 
broadcast talk recently that the 
Six Pips which the BBC radiate 
as the Greenwich time signal 
have synchronised the artillery 
barrages on the Western Front 
ever since D Day. 

At the special request of 
Monty, the time pips, accurate to' 
within one-twentieth of a second, 
are radiated on certain BBC 
services at every hour of‘the day 
and night, so that our gunners 
may set their battery watches by 
them. ^ 

It is the beginning of the sound 
of the sixth pip which marks the 
precise moment of the hour. 

Bravo Bacup! 

^HE Lancashire town of Bacup 
has not had a single road 
accident for more than three 
years, the last occurring in 
October, 1941; 

This splendid record is largely 
due to Chief-Constable R. W. 
Priest, who has arranged lantern 
lectures in schools and loud¬ 
speaker propaganda from police- 
cars at busy points during 
factory and kinema cloring time. 

Thus Lancashire now has two 
very bright spots in the war on 
road deaths—Salford and Bacup. 


Young Leaders For 
the New China 

The C N lias already recorded many heroic deeds by boys and 
^ girls of China in their country’s struggle against the Japanese. 
These young people are also.making'ready for the peace, andr 
here we tell the story of the Bailie Schools which are likely to 
have a big influence on China’s future industrial developrnent. 
Though few in number, and courtyard,. The boys are all in 


only started within the last few 
years, the Bailie Schools are 
already turning out boys fully 
equipped for ‘leadership in the 
new China that, even in the 
midst of war, is now being built. 

They are part of the Chinese 
Industrial Co-operative move¬ 
ment, for whose rapid develop¬ 
ment Rewi Alley, a New 
Zealander, has been largely 
responsible. It was Rewi Alley 
who, after the destruction of 
80 per cent of China’s industries 
by the* Japanese, . persuaded 
. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
to sanction a-scheme for, starting 
small industries or workshops in 
farms and villages less likely to 
be bombed than big industrial 
towns. ' . 

Real Co-operation * 

With the help of gifted tcch- 
nibians, professional people, and 
students,' who volunteered to 
work-for wages that barely paid 
for food and shelter Rewi Alley 
■proceeded to get these workshops 
started from scratch. They had 
to get everything for themsblves 
—raw materials, tools, ppwer, 
transport, markets. There are 
now thousands of these Co¬ 
operatives employing some mil-, 
lions of homeless refugees and 
turning out the goods that China 
needs, They are started with 
the help of small loans and of 
such funds as Lady Cripps’ 
British United Aid to China. 

« The Bailie Schools are the 
latest development of the ■ Co¬ 
operatives, and, through them, 
Alley is teaching the youth of 
China to see adventure in 
creative work, and youth is 
making a first-class job of it. 

At Lanchow -on Hwang Ho' 
River there is a typical Bailie 
School, consisting of a few simple 
buildings' with a mud-walled 

SUPERFLUOUS! 

JJiscussioN of the plans for the 
proposed new House of Com¬ 
mons has not overlooked the 
question, of desks for Members. 
Parliamentary opinion is against 
them. In parliaments abroad 
where desks are used, excited 
‘members bang the lids and create 
an unbearable uproar. 

■ A writer recalls that in Mr 
Gladstone’s day it was proposed 
'that, as members of the Cabinet 
were not supposed to make any 
record of their meetings, the table 
in the Cabinet Room of 10 Down¬ 
ing' Street' should be abolished. 
The table won, and is still there, 
with the chairs. \ 

But there was an occasion when 
both table and chairs were vetoed 
by a statesman. Lord Palmerston, 
when Prime ^Minister, was found 
by the doctor standing at work * 
at a high desk. Told that he 
mu^t take more rest, the courage- : 
ous veteran replied that he was so 
hard worked that he was, apt to ! 
fall asleep while writing at a : 
table. So, he said, he had taken ' 
to standing at his task. Now, if 
he slept, he fell down, and that 
woke him!’ ' 


,their early teens, but all of them 
know what war and flight and 
destitution mean, and sonie of 
them have lost their whole 
families. They, have been taught 
to'-read and write (millions of 
people in China can still do 
neither) and to keep accounts. 
In their technical training they 
learn every process. For instance, 
they procure the materials and 
make their owm dyes to dye the 
wool which they have spun them-' 
selves. They next weave. it into 
material. on looms which they 
have made, and finally take it • 
to market in a truck which is 
'their most cherished possession. 
This vehicle they learn not only 
to drive but to take to pieces, 
repair and reassemble, and 
maintain in good going order. 
They also produce most of their 
own food and do their own 
cooking; and housekeeping. 
Eventually they help to launch 
and manage new Co-operatives. 

Transport Workers Needed 

Transport is one of the most; 
greatly needed things in China, 
SO in Chungking last summer • 
the Co-operatives started a Bailie. 
School for training mechanics 
and transport personnel. The 
course lasts for four months and 
is for boys from Lanchow and 
Shuangshihpu schools who wish 
to take -up transport work. 
Drivers have to be real experts 
owing to the danger and rough¬ 
ness of the roads, which are often 
not roads at all as we know them, 
and have no handy garages 
where repairs can be done. 

These are some of the boys who 
are already helping to build 
China’s new world. So far there 
are no Baillie Schools for girls, 
but it is hoped that it will be 
possible to start these before 
.long. 



Goodness! 
... it’s time 
they brought 
my Allenburys 


Baby’s first years - are 
vital to future dSvclop- 
ment and health. See 
that feeding is adequate 
to meet growing demands. Allerfburys 
Milk Foods . are not merely dried 
cqws’ milk. They arc made from fresh 
full-cream milk enriched and so skilfully 
Humanised as to be practically identical 
with mothers’ milk. A 
Practical Book on Baby 
Care is offered to every 
mother, or mother-to-be 
upon request. Send Ijd, in 
s t a m p s t o Allen & 

Hanburys, Ltd., London,, 

E.2. 



FOODS FOR INFANTS 
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Jacko in Trouble Again 




J ACKO, sent on an errand to Belinda, was waiting in the drawing-room 
and thought he would pass the time by stroking the parrot. He opened 
the door of the cage, but the parrot was too quick for him, and It. flew 
away up the chimney before he could hold it. Belinda came in jiist in-time 
to see a jet-black parrot return—and she wasn’t very pleased ! 


GOOD VALUE 

MAN who tvrote a play sent. 
it to a producer offering it 
to liim for nothing. 

Back came the MS with this 
brief reply: 

Sir, Many thanks for 
letting me see your play. I am 
glad you know the exact .value of 
it-'" . 

Raiilway Bridges 

(^REAT Britain’s longest Railway 
bridge, the Tay bridge, 
cresses the estuary of the River 
Tay, in Scotland, rt is nearly 
two and a quarter miles long. 
The L N E R runs over it. The 
bridge was built 57 years ago. 

The oldest big railway bridge 
spans the River Tamar, .between 
Devon and Cornwall, at Saltash. 
This is called the Royal Albert 
bridge, because it was opened by 
the Prince Consort, Queen Vic¬ 
toria’s husband, in 1859. Brunei, 
the famous engineer of those 
days, built it for the G W R, 
whose trains still run over it. . 

SO SIMPLE 

gopHiE’s shop sells soft shot silk 
for soft shot silk sashes for 
Susie. 
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Children need an occasional laxative 
and Lixen is the ideal preparation to 
•give them. They love the taste and 
you can be sure of effective results 
without unpleasant griping or after¬ 
effects. Lixen is the pure, safe laxative 
prepared from senna pods by a special 
process which removes harshness.' 
LIXEN LOZENGES, flavoured, 

in bottles, i/ 8 . Purchase Tax included. 
LIXEN ELIXIR, in bottles, 2/3, 3/1 1 . 
Purchase Tax included, 

LIXEN 

THE GOOD-NATURED 


Madt in England ALLEN & hanburys ltd. 


What Are We? ' 

are a score, nay, sometimes 
more, \ 

Within a cave reside; 

Though seldom tis we disagree,, 
,We often do divide. 

If we. fall out, there is no. doubt 
-We ne’er shall meet again 
Both boy and girl our worth can 
tell, 

Though oft we cause them pain. 
In white array the ladies gay 
In mirth will often show us; . 
From what, is said; we are afraid, 
You will too quickly know us.' 

Other Worlds 

Tn the morning Jupiter is in 
the south-west. In the even¬ 
ing Venus is in 
the south-west, 
Uranus and 
Saturn are . in 
the south, and 
Jupiter is , in 
the. south-east.. 
The picture^ 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen at 8 pm bn 
Thursday, February 22. 

^:ndless 

said little Kathleen, 
“it’s no good my going to 
school any more.'’ 

“Why, dear, what is the 
matter?” - 

- “ I shall never learn spelling,” 
answered Kathleen, “because 
teacher keeps on changing the 
words. As soon as I know a few 
she finds , some fresh ones for 
me!” 




What the Trees Give Us 

^HE common Maple is excellent 
for fuel and makes the best 
charcoal. 

The young shoots are very 
pliable and make good whips. 

, The wood takes a high polish, 
which is the I’eason why it is 
much used for tables. It also 
gives us wooden vessels^ trays, 
and inlaid work. 

The roots, which are often 
knotted, ^re valuable for small 
wooden olJjects. 

- .The leaves are dried for cattle 
food. 

A Fashionable Gait 

'There once was a Normandy 
shrimp 

Who ran with so dainty a limp. 

It became quite a passion 
With people of fashion 
To walk like that salt-ioater imp. 

FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

The Lizard Escapes. By the 
orchard wall Don saw a Lizard. 
An unwary fly ventured too near. 
Like lightning the Lizard’s 
tongue flicked out, and the fly 
disappeared^ 

The Lizard gulped, its only 
perceptible movement. A Snake 
darted from a crevice’in the wall. 
It seized the Lizard by the tail, 
and. appeared to swallow it. 

Don was puzzled. 

, “I^m .sure, I saw. the Lizard 
'ivriggle away into the grass,” he 
told .Farmer,Gray. . 

“It was the Lizard’s tail the 
Snake ate, ” chuckled the farmer, 

“ he- can shed it at will, and often 
saves his life in this manner. He 
will soon grow another.” 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
programmes for Wednesday, Feb¬ 
ruary 21, to Tuesday, February 27. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Pages from My 
Diary—Sheila Witton sets out to 
become a nurse in a Children’s 
hospital. 

Thursday, 5.20 Thinking Day, 
in which Girl Guides greet their 
friends abroad and describe their 
activfCies, and what they hope to 
do in Europe after the war. The 
programme includes a message 
from the Chief Guide, Lady Baden 
Powell. 

Friday, 5.20 Worzel Gummidge 
and Saucy Nancy, by Barbara 
Euphan Todd, adapted by 
Geoffrey Dearmer, Part 2—Earthy 
Mangold Arrives. '' . 

Saturday, 5.20 The Port Talbot 
Secondary School Dramatic Society 
in scenes from The Lady with a 
Lamp, by Reginald Berkeley. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Stickleback, a 
story by Berta Lawrence, told , by 
Mary O’Farrell; followed by songs 
by the , Ashford School Girls’ 
Choir. 5.55 Prayers. 

Monday, 5.20 Pookhie the Kitten, _ 
a ‘Story by Ada Harrison, told by 
Mac; 'followed by The Legend of 
Tamara, told by Spike Hughes as 
an Imaginary Ballet/ from a story 
by David Kean. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Prisoner at Large, 
another detective thriller, featur¬ 
ing tKe famous boy detective, 
Norman Bones. ' Written by . 
Anthony Wilson. 


GOOD GOING 

FAMOUS author, wanting to 
know how his books were 
selling sent this postcard to*his 
publishers; 

- . ? 

The publisher replied: 

, , 

From which the author 
assumed that his book had joined 
the ranks of best-sellers. 

Naming Nations 

^HE early people who came 
to Spain found it over¬ 
run by rabbits, and that is 
why the Spaniards named their 
country Espana, which is derived 
through the Latin Hispania from 
an old word meaning a rabbit. 

THREE CATCHES 

■JJncle Jack’s sister is not my 
aunt* Who is she? 

A box and its lid cost half a 
crown, the box being two shil¬ 
lings more than the lid.- How 
much was the lid? 

In a basin are six apples. Each 
of six boys took an apple and 
there was one still in the basin. 

Hiwq 9\il yoo/ Hoq pvi Oi(x » 


The Children's Newspaper, February 24, 1945^ 

- Riddles About Animals 

■^HAT is most like, a horse’s 
shoe? His other three shoes, 

‘Why is a cow’s tail like the 
letter ¥2 It comes at the end of 
beef. 

What animal was the last to. 
leave the Ark?, The elephant, 
because he stayed to’ pack his 
trunk. 

What is the best butter in the 
world? A big goat. 

SO—WHY WORRY ? 

“ J CANNOT understand why you 
are always so cheerful” 
said the pessimist. “I thought 
you"had much to worry you.” 

“ So I have,” replied the opti¬ 
mistic one, “but I never worry, 
because during the day I am far 
too busy, and at night I am far 
too sleepy.”' . 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Hidden Birds 

'Swan, rook, 
heron, ovA, hen, 
robin, thrush, tit, 
stork, hawk. 

Mental Arithmetic 

The- four parts 
are, 8, 12 , 5 , 20. 
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• SAVINGS RHYMES • 



Sing a song of spare cash, 

a song to make you sigh; 
Four and twenty shillings 

spent on a ‘ huyf 

When the ‘buy' was opened 
' the ‘Bug' began to sing 
‘ Wasn't that a lot to pay -' 
for such a foolish thing?' 



SAVINGS REASONS 

Buying Savings Stamps at 
6d., 216 and h the easy 
way to save. 

They may be exchanged for 
National Savings- Certificates 
or used to make deposits in 
the Post Office or a Trustee 
Savings Bank. 

Savings help to win the war. 


1 ' 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
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